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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 








Tour of a German Prince. 
London. 1832. 


Vols. III and IV. Effingham Wilson. 


[Unpublished.] 
We resume our extracts from these entertaining volumes. The 
author’s first letter is dated Dresden, 1826, from whence he passes 
on to Weimar ; visits Géethe, with whom he has a long and inte- 
resting conversation ; resumes his journey, and proceeds through 
Eisinach, Wesel, Utrecht, Gouda, and Rotterdam, from which last 
place he takes his passage for London. 

As the prince is a good hand at description, our first extract shall 
be one upon 


DUTCH SCENERY. 


* My journey from Wesel to Arnheim was tedious enough. The 
horses toiled slowly on, through a dull country, amid endless sands. 
There was nothing interesting to be seen but the great brick-kilns 
by the roadside, which I looked at attentively on account of their 
superiority to ours, The more agreeable, and really magical in its 
effect, is the contrast of the extensive garden which lies between 
Arnheim and Rotterdam. On a ‘ chausée’ constructed of clinkers 
(very hard-baked tiles), and covered with a surface of fine sand,—a 
road which nothing can excel, and which never takes the slightest 
trace of a rut,—the carriage rolled on with that soft unvarying 
murmur of the wheels so inviting to the play of the fancy. 

* Although there is neither rock nor mountain in the endless 
park I traversed, yet the lofty dams along which the road some- 
times runs, the multitude of country-seats, buildings and churches 
grouped into masses, and the many colossal clumps of trees rising 
from meadows and plains, or on the banks of clear lakes, gave to 
the landscape as much diversity of surface as of picturesque objects 
of the most varied character: indeed its greatest peculiarity consists 
in this rapid succession of objects, which incessantly attract the at- 
tention. Towns, villages, country-seats, surrounded by their rich 
inclosures ; villas of every style of architecture, with the prettiest 
flower-gardens ; interminable grassy plains, with thousands of 
gtazing cattle; lakes which have gradually grown merely from turf- 
digging to an extent of twenty miles; countless islands, where the 
long reed, carefully cultivated for thatch, serves as a dwelling-place 
for myriads of water-birds ;—all join in a gladsome dance, through 
which one is borne along as if by winged horses; while still new 
palaces and other towns appear in the ‘horizon, and the towers 
of their high gothic churches melt into the clouds in the misty 
distance. 

* And even in the near-ground the continually changing and often 
grotesque figures leave no room for monotony. *Now it is a strange 
catriage, decorated with carved wood and gilding, without a pole, 
aud driven by a coachman in a blue jacket, short black breeches, 
black stockings, and shoes with enormous silver buckles, who sits 
perched on a narrow board; or women walking under the load of 
gold or silver car-rings six inches long, and Chinese hats like roofs 
upon their heads: then yew-trees cut into dragons and all sorts of 
fabulous monsters; or lime trees with trunks painted white, or 
many-coloured ; chimneys decorated in an oriental style, with num- 
bers of little towers or pinnacles ; houses built slanting for the 








nonce ; gardens with marble statues as large as life, in the dress of 
the old French Court, peeping through the bushes ; or a number of 
brass bottles or cans, polished like mirrors, standing on the grass by 
the roadside, glittering like pure gold, yet destined to the humble 
purpose of receiving the milk with which the lads and lassies are 
busily filling them. In short, a multitude of strange, unwonted and 
fantastic objects every moment present to the eye a fresh scene, 
and stamp the whole with a perfectly foreign character. Imagine 
such pictures set in the golden frame of the brightest sunshine, 
adorned with the richest vegetation, from giant oaks, elms, ashes, 
and heeches, to the rarest hot-house plant, aud you will have a tole- 
rably perfect and by no means exaggerated idea of this magnificent 
part of Holland, and of the high enjoyment of my day’s ride.’ 


GOUDA. 


‘ He who has seen Gouda may spare himself the trouble of a 
journey to the leaning tower of Pisa, for here the whole town seems 
to have been built on the same principle. Though the Dutch, who 
have been on many accounts not inappropriately called the Chinese 
of Europe, might very fairly be believed capable of preferring so 
extraordinary a style of architecture, yet it is probable that the 
really alarming aspect of the buildings here is to be attributed chiefly 
to the unsteady boggy soil.* 

‘ Almost all the houses stand with their gable-ends to the street, 
every one of which is differently ornamented. Io very narrow lanes 
they almost meet, and form a triangle, under which one walks with 
some solicitude.’ 


The prince arrives in London, views its improvements, admires 
its shops, diversifies his hours by visits to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa at Chiswick, the Royal Exchange, Bank, Rothschild, Hampton 
Court, &c.—and having satiated himself with sights about London, 
Starts for Newmarket. We are tempted to give a pretty long extract 
here, for the gratification in different ways of those who have, and 
those who have not seen this famous race-course :— 


* At half-past nine in the morning you see some hundreds of race- 
horses, carefully clothed, taking their morning promenade on a 
rising ground. The bare, wide-spread heath is covered with them 
as with a herd of cattle ; some are walking at a foot pace, others 
galloping, some slower, some quicker, but none at full speed, An 
inspector on a little poney generally accompanies the horses which 
belong to the same gentleman, or which are under the care of the 
same training-groom. The horses are all ridden without a saddle 
by little half-dressed lads, one of whom is every now and then 
thrown for the amusement of the spectators. After this exhibition, 
certainly a most interesting one to every amateur of horses, people 
breakfast, and in half an hour go the sale, which takes place almost 
every day in the open street, under the auspices of the far-famed 
Mr Tattersall. They then ride or drive to the races. 

‘ These begin pretty punctually at twelve o’clock. Aa inter- 
minable grassy plain, covered with a thick short turf, is the ground, 
where various distances, from a full German mile as maximum, to an 
eighth or tenth as minimum, are marked for the course in a perfectly 
straight line. Near the end, this course is inclosed between ropes, 
on the outside of which rows of carriages three and four deep are 
drawn up, generally without horses, and covered within and with- 
out, from top to bottom, with spectators, At the goal itself is a 
wooden house on wheels, very like those the shepherds have in 
many parts of Germany, 8o that it can be moved about in case the 
course is lengthened or shortened: in this sits the judge. Just 
opposite to him is a post fixed in the ground, by means of which he 
determines which horse’s nose first appears exactly on a line with 
it; for an inch often decides the race; and it is a very skilful piece 
of policy and jockeyship of the riders here, to betray the real speed 

* I remember to have read of a Greek monastery in Wallachia, the four 
towers of which appeared as if they would every moment fall in ; yet this 


optical deception was produced only by the inclination of the windows, and 
of the friezes which run round the towers. 
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of their horses as little as possible, and to display only as much of 
it as is necessary to win the race. If they see they have no chance, 
they immediately give up ; so that those who contend for victory to 
the last, are always very near together at the goal. The grotesque 
spectacle of a rider a mile in the rear, belabouring his horse with 
whip and spur, like a steam-engine, is exhibited only in France and 
Germany. If two horses reach the post exactly at the same mo- 
ment (which frequently happens) they must run again. The judge 
is upon oath, and there is no appeal from his decision. The English 
jockeys (who are not, as foreigners think, little boys, but often 
dwarfish men of sixty) form a perfectly distinct class, and are the 
best practical riders 1 know of. You remember that I kept race-horses 


myself, and had a Newmarket jockey for a time in my service, who 


won a considerable bet for me at Vienna. It amused me greatly to 
see this fellow “ training” himself. After dosing himself severely, 
he would go out in the greatest heat, dressed in three or four great- 
coats, ride a certain distance at a hard trot, till the sweat streamed 
off him in torrents, and he almost sank from exhaustion; mais tel 
Gtoit son plaisir, and the more completely good-for-nothing he felt, 
the better he was pleased. 

* But there are bounds to this: for the man, by excessive train- 
ing, may reduce himself below the weight which the horse is bound 
to carry, and thus subject himself to the inconvenient necessity of 
carrying lead in the girths. At a certain distance from the goal, 
about a hundred paces to the side, stands another white post, called 
the betting-post. Here the bettors assemble, after they have seen 
the horses saddled in the stables at the beginning of the course, 
thoroughly examined into all the circumstances of the impending 
race, or perhaps given a wink to some devoted jockey. The scene 
which ensues would to many appear the most strange that ever was 
exhibited. In noise, uproar, and clamour, it resembles a Jews’ 
synagogue, with a greater display of passion. The persons of the 
drama are the first Peers of England, livery-servants, the lowest 
“ sharpers” and “ black-legs;”—in short, all who have money to 
bet, here claim equal rights; nor is there any marked difference in 
their external appearance. Most of them have pocket-books in 
their hands,—each calls aloud his bet, and when it is taken, each 
party immediately notes it in his book. Dukes, lords, grooms, and 
rogues, shout, scream, and halloo together, and bet together, with a 
volubility, and in a technical language, out of which a foreigner is 
puzzled to make anything; till suddenly the cry is heard—* The 
horses have started!” Ina minute the crowd disperses; but the 
bettors soon meet again at the ropes which inclose the course. You 
see a multitude of telescopes, opera-glasses, and eye-glasses, levelled 
from the carriages and by the horsemen, in the direction whence 
the jockeys are coming. With the speed of the wind they are seen 
approaching; and for a few moments a deep and anxious silence 
pervades the motley crowd; while a manager on horseback keeps 
the course clear, and applies his whip without ceremony to the 
shoulders of any intruder. The calm endures but a moment ;—then 
once more arises the wildest uproar; shouts and lamentations, 
curses and cheers re-echo on every side, from Lords and Ladies, 
far and wide, ‘Ten to four upon the Admiral!” ‘ A hundred to 
one upon Madame Vestris!”’ ‘“ Small beer against the field!” &c. 
are heard from the almost frantic bettors: and scarcely do you hear 
a “ Done!” uttered here and there, when tbe noble animals are 
before you—past you—in the twinkling of an eye; the next mo- 
ment at the goal, and luck, or skill, or knavery have decided the 
victory. The great losers look blank for a moment; the winners 
triumph aloud ; many make bonne mine a mauvais jeu, and dart to 
the spot where the horses are unsaddled and the jockeys weighed, 
to see if some irregularity may not yet give them a chance. Ina 
quarter of an hour the same scene begins anew with other horses, 
and is repeated six or seven times. Vvila les Courses de Newmarket,’ 
—P. 72. 


Our next is part of some shrewd remarks on English manners. 
It is often beneficial that we ‘see ourselves as others see us.’ 
Take the following example, describing the routine of an English 
dinner :— 


* The gentlemen lead the ladies into the dining-room, not as in 
France, by the hand, but by the arm ; and here, as there, are eman- 
cipated from the necessity of those antiquated bows, which even in 
some of the best society in Germany, are exchanged every time one 
hands out a lady. On the other hand, there is a most anxious 
regard to rank, in the midst of all which the strangest blunders are 
made as to that of foreigners. I execrated mine to-day, as it 
brought me to the head of the table; while my friend very cleverly 


slipped himself in between the pretty sisters. When you center, 
you find the whole of the first course on the table, as in France. 

‘ After the soup is removed, and the covers taken off, every man 
helps the dish before him, and offers some of it to his neighbour® ; 
if he wishes for anything-else, he must ask across the table, or send 
a servant for it ;—a very troublesome custom, in place of which, 
some of the most elegant travelled gentlemen have adopted the 
more convenient German fashion of sending the servants round 
with the dishes. 

* It is not usual to take wine without drinking to another person, 
When you raise your glass, you look fixedly at the one with whom 
you are drinking, bow your head, and then drink with great gravity. 
Certainly many of the customs of the South Sea Islanders, which 
strike us the most, are less ludicrous. It is esteemed a civility to 
challenge anybody in this way to drink; and a messenger is often 
sent from one end of the table to the other to announce to B—~— 
that A wishes to take wine with him; whereupon each, some- 
tines with considerable trouble, catches the other’s eye, and goes 
through the ceremony of the prescribed nod with great formality 
looking at the moment very like a Chinese mandarin. If the coms 
pany is small, and a man has drunk with everybody, but happens to 
wish for more wine, he must wait for the dessert, if he does not find 
in himself courage enough to brave custom. 

‘ At the conclusion of the second course comes a sort of inter. 
mediate dessert of cheese, butter, salad, raw celery, and the like; 
after which ale, sometimes thirty or forty years old, and so strong 
that when thrown on the fire it blazes like spirit, is handed about. 
The table-cloth is then removed: under it, at the best tables, is a 
finer, upon which the dessert is set. At inferior ones, it is placed 
on the bare polished table. It consist of all sorts of hot-house 
fruits, which are here of the finest quality, Indian and native pre- 
serves, stomachic ginger, confitures, and the like. Clean glasses 
are set before every guest, and, with the dessert plates and knifes 
and forks, small fringed napkins are laid. Three decanters are 
usually placed before the master of the house, generally containing 
claret, port, and sherry, or madeira. The bost pushes these in 
stands, or in a little silver waggon on whieels, to his neighbour on 
the left. Every man pours out his own wine, and if a lady sits 
next him, also helps her; and so on till the circuit is made, when 
the same process begins again. Glass jugs filled with water happily 
enable foreigners to temper the brandy which forms so large a 
component part of English wines. After the dessert is set on, all 
the servants leave the room: if more is wanted the bell is rung, and 
the butler (Haushofmeister) alone brings it in. The ladies sit a 
quarter of an hour longer, during which time sweet wines are some- 
times served, and then rise from table. The men rise at the same 
time, one opens the door for them, and as soon as they are gone, 
draw closer together; the host takes the place of the hostess, and 
the conversation turns upon subjects of local and everyday interest, 
in which the stranger is pretty nearly forgotten, and must content 
himself with listening to what he can take very little part in. Every 
man is, however, at liberty to follow the ladies as soon as he likes,— 
a liberty of which Count B and I very quickly availed ourselves. 
We had the singular satisfaction of learning that this was in ac- 
cordance with the latest mode, as much drinking is now “ unfash- 
ionable.” 








For variety’s sake we shali now give a morsel of theatrical criti- 
cism. The subject—Liston and Madame Vestris :—{On the latter, 
we think he is too severe: Madame Vestris perhaps shews a little 
too much consciousness of her power, but certainly not so as to 
produce so strong a feeling as disgust. } 


‘I lately visited the Haymarket Theatre, when the celebrated 
Liston enchanted the public for the hundred-and-second time in 
Paul Pry, a sort of foolish lout. The actor, who is said to have 
made a fortune of six thousand a-year, is one of those whom ] 
should call natural comic actors, of the same class as were Unzel- 
mann and Wurm in Berlin, and Bésenberg and Déring in Dresden ; 
men who, without any profound study of their art, excite laughter 
by a certain drollery of manner peculiar to themselves, and an inex- 
haustible humour, ‘qui coule de source’ ; though frequently in pri- 
vate life they are hypochondriacal, as is said to be the case with 
Liston. 

‘The notorious Madame Vestris, who formerly made ‘furore,’ 
was also there. She is somewhat ‘ passée,’ but still very fascinating 
on the stage. She is an excellent singer, and still better actor, and 


* The art of carving, which is too much neglected in Germany, forms 
part of a good English education. 
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a greater favourite of the English public even than Liston. Her 
t celebrity, however, rests on the beauty of her legs, which are 
become a standing article in the theatrical criticisms of the news- 
papers, and are often displayed by her in man’s attire. The grace 
"nd the exhaustless spirit and wit of her acting are also truly en- 
chanting, though she sometimes disgusts one by het want of modesty, 
and coquettes too much with the audience. It may truly be said, in 
every sense of the words, that Madame Vestris belongs to all Eu- 
oe. Her father was an Italian; her mother a German, and a good 
pianoforte player; her husband, of the illustrious dancing family of 
France, and herself an Englishwoman: any chasms in her con- 
nexion with other European nations ate more than filled up by 
hundreds of the most ‘ marquant’ lovers. She also speaks several 
languages with the utmost fluency. In the character of the German 
broom girl she sings ‘ Ach, du lieber Augustin’ with a perfect pro- 
nunciation, and with a very ‘piquant’ air of assurance.’ 
(To be continued.) 








MEETING OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 








Tae Horticultural Society of London assembled at their great 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


New Srranp THEATRE. 
Ws like the arrangement at this house, and at its prototype, the 
Olympic, of giving four pieces of a length, admitting of the termi- 





nation of all the performances at about eleven ; for, although we 
have known not a few dramatists successful in combining brevity 
and tediousness together, the chances are the other way, and, at 
least, physically, the audience are less exhausted. The Four Sisters, 
now performing here, we have already spoken of with approbation- 
Spring Guns have gone off well, and How many Wives as he? has, 
we believe, for we have yet to see it; been received with sufficient 
favour to encourage the repetition of the question every evening. 
We saw last night Zhe Soldier's Stratagem, or Love and Transfor- 
mation, which is a broad and amusing farce, displaying in parts no 
ordinary skill in stage tactics, and on the whole producing the 
effects intended, relaxation of the muscles, and a disposition to 
overlook defects in gratitude for that salutary exercise. The plot 


room, in Regent street, on Tuesday—Dr Henderson, Vice-Presi- | is briefly this: Miss Wrangle (Miss Cleaver) is the prize whieh 


dent, in the Chair. The company was numerous and highly respect- | 
able:—Mr Bentham, the Secretary; Mr Lindley, the Assistant- | 
Secretary; Mrs Marryatt, the accomplished florist of Wimbledon, | 


glitters in the eyes of two mercenaries, performed ‘by Parker and 
C. Bland ; one is favoured by the mother, and one by the father ; 


accompanied by several ladies, and many of the Members of the but Colonel Harrington (Forrester) is the lover favoured by the 


Council, were present. 
fuse, considering the advanced season. Several dishes of French 
and English pears, of delicious flavour, were partaken of by the 


The display of fruit and flowers was pro- 


young lady. By the stratagem (in which she joins) of engaging both 
of them to attend in the garden at an hour fixed, with a view 


company. Mr [unt presented a favourable specimen of the Golden | to an elopement, Harrington carries his point. They attend and 
Harvey apple, the Duke of Gloucester apple, and the William | go off with two accessaries, a drunken village attorney (Dodd) and 


Shakspeare apple (the latter, we believe, transplanted from the | 
banks of the Avon; probably the spot on which Shakspeare’s gar- | 
den originally stood). Mons. Leon Leclerc sent several specimens | 
of fine pears and apples. Mrs Marryatt, in addition to some beau- 

tiful Camellias, exhibited Strelitzia Regine, and Strelitzia Ovata, 

singularly splendid plants, from the Cape of Good Hope, and a 

plant called the Daphne Hybrida, very fragrant. Mr Alout and 

Messrs Chandlers each sent lovely specimens of the Camellia. At 

the present moment, the greatest variety and most magnificent col- 

lection of Camellias may be seen in the garden of the Messrs Lo- 

diges, at Hackney; but, as a private assemblage of those beautiful 

flowers, the Conservatory of Frederick Hodgson, Esq., M.P. at 

Clarence lodge, Roehampton, is unrivalled. 








EXPECTATION. 
( From Dolby's Shakspearian Dictionary. ) 





Ort expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits, 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 
For now sits Expectation in the air. Henry V. 
So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child, that hath new robes 
And may not wear them. Romeo and Juliet, 


Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits, 
On one and other side, Trojan and Greek, 


Sets all on hazard. Troilus and Cressida. 


The town is empty; on the brow o’the sea 


Stand ranks of people, and they cry,—a sail. Othello. 

For every minute is expectancy 

Of more arrivance. Othello, 
It is a high-wrought flood ; 

I cannot, ’twixt the heaven and the main, 

Descry a sail. Othello. 

Even till we make the main, and the aérial blue 

An indistinct regard. Othello. 


t 


a Yorkshire servant (Rayner), both dressed in ‘female attire, and 
he meanwhile gets married to Miss Wrangle. The several dis- 
coveries of course are accompanied with due consternation on the 
stage, and laughter in the audience, and an adjustment of all matters 
out of order terminates the piece. 

Rayner’s Yorkshireman is a genuine piece of good-natured cun- 
ning ; we marvel so good a representative of this sort of character 
should have been so long absent from the metropolis ; of the other 
actors we must speak another time. 











EmpLoYMENT oF CriminALs IN CoLonizaTion.—It was the 
system of the Portuguese government to make its criminals of some 
use to the state ; a wise system, if wisely regulated: in that kingdom 
it obviously arose from the smallness of its territory, and lack of 
population to support its extensive plans of ambition. Hitherto 
they had been degraded. to the African frontier, and more recently 
to India also. In these situations they certainly served the state ; 
yet the service was not without heavy disadvantages. The usual 
offences which were thus punished, were those of blood and vio- 
lence: and the ferocious propensities which led to the commission 
of these crimes were not likely to be corrected by placing the 
offenders in situations where they might indulge them with impunity, 
and consider the indulgence as meritorious. This system was imme- 
diately extended to Brazil:—the first Europeans who were left 
ashore there were two convicts. In Africa or in India the exile 
was sent to bear arms with his countrymen, who would not regard 
him as disgraced, because they were obliged to associate with him. 
To be degraded to Brazil was a heavier punishment ; the chance of 
war could not enrich him there, and there was no possibility cf 
returning home with honour for any signal service. They were, in 
one point of view, better disposed of, inasmuch as in new colonies 
ordinary men are of greater value than they can be elsewhere,—but 
they became worse subjects. Their numbers bore a greater propor 
tion to the better settlers ; and they were therefore more likely to 
be encouraged in iniquity than reformed by example,—to communi« 
cate evil than to learn good. Their intercourse with the savages 
produced nothing but mischief: each made the other worse; the 
cannibals acquired new means of destruction, and the Europeans 
new modes of barbarity. The Europeans were weaned from that 
human horror at the bloody feasts of the savages, which, ruffians as 
they were, they had at first felt, and the natives lost that awe and 
veneration for a superior race, which might have been improved so 











greatly to their own advantage.—Southey’s History of Brazil. 
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WBSTERN LITHRARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
PATRON—THE KING. 
Lectures are in course of delivery, on 
even , at half-past t o’clock :— 
Music, with Illustrations, by Mr Thomas Adams. 
sa ~ a eArts . er 8. \ 
hemistry . . . «. Mr Hemming. 
Alchymy * er ° - Mr Griffiths. 

Mr Everitt will commence a course of Twelve Lectures 
on Chemistry, on MONDAY, the 27th instant, at Eight 
o'clock in the Evening, to be continued each succeeding 
Monday at the same hour. 

8 iption to this Institution, 21. 2s. annum. Ad- 
mission Fee, 10s.6d. Ladies Tickets, 1]. per annum, or 
12s. half-yearly. 

Subscribers, in addition to the Lectures, have the ad- 
vantage of an extensive library of circulation and refe- 
rence: Reading-rooms supplied with newspapers and 
—: also, rooms for conversation and chess. 

lasses are formed for the study of the languages and 
sciences. , Concerts are occasionally given, and ‘ conver- 
sasioni’ held during the season, 

ctuses, Forms of Admission, and Syllabuses of 
the ures may be had at the Institution. 


(By Order) 
THOMAS SNELSON, 
Secretary. 
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Exprress FROM PeKin. — ImporTANT.— 
The Canton Register of the 15th Oct. states 
that Le-Hung-Pin is on his return from Pekin, 
with the highest honours conferred upon him 
by the Emperor: he returns with a peacock’s 
feather added to his ~~. This intelligence 
was received by express from Pekin. 


A Homes Turvust.—When the famous Beck- 
ford originated a bill for preventing bribery at 
elections, which being opposed in a vehement 
speech by Thurlow, then a Member of: the 
House of Commons, Beckford thus ironically 
replied :—‘ The Honorable Gentleman in his 
learned discourse, first gave us one definition 
of corruption,—then another,—and, I thought 
at one time, he was about to give us a third; 
but, pray does he imagine that there is a single 
Member of this House who does not know 
what corruption is ?’—Georgian Era. 


— Judging from the general character of the 
dramas now performing in the metropolis, it 
would appear as if o/d Nic had completely got 
possession of the stage.—Globe. 


— A vain and pert prater was boasting at his 
club last week of the great impression which he 
made in a certain assembly whenever he spoke, 
and supposing that one of the persons present 
nodded assent, the orator quickly said, ‘ but did 
you hear my last speech ?’—* No, suid the other 
drily, * J wish I had?—Ibid. 








EPIGRAM. 
In palsied age the memory decays : 
To men this evil is in mercy giv’n. 
For few, who think upon their youthful days, 
Could cherish very ardent hopes of heaven. 





HerMEs. 
SURREY. 
A Romantic Drama, entitled 

Zarga of the Sea. 
Lavinia ° - Mrs Osbaldiston 
Julia. é + « Miss Vincent 
Zarga of the Sea - MrCobham 
Mouctar - - «. Mr Edwin 
Amrou ‘ ° . Mr Ransford 
Aslan . ‘ . «+ Mr Hobbs 
Tibalto di Morelli . . MrD. Pitt 
Leofric Durazzo . « MrC. Hill 
Godfredo . ‘ . Mr Elton 
Christophero Rhodomontado Mr Vale 


After which, a Farce, called 


The Rendezvous. 
Miss Sophia “ . Miss Somerville 
Lucretia ‘ - « Mrs Osbaldiston 
Rose ; : . Miss Vincent 
Quake F - » Mr Williams 


Simoa j ° - Mr Vale 
To conclude with a Domestic Drama, called 


Eugene Aram. 


Madeline ° ° - Mrs W. West 
Ellinor Lester. + « Miss Vincent 
Eugene Arai ° + Mr Elton 
Rowland Lester . » «+ Mr Williams 
Richard Honseman . . MrC. Hill 
Corporal Bunting - «+ MrVale 
Peter Dealiry ° - Mr Rogers 


Walter Lester. - Mr Cobham 


THEATRICALS FO 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury: 
New Strand 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rossin1’s Opera Buffa, entitled 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 
Rosina . ° - Signora Albertini 
Bertha r - « Madame Castelli 
Il Conte. . + Signor Curioni 
Figaro ° - « Signor V. Galli 
Basilio “ ° - Signor Piozzi 
Bartolo “ « . Signor De Angeli 
Fiorello . . - Signor G. Galli 

After which, the Ballet of 
La Somnambule. 


The principal Characters by Madame Lecomte, 
MademoiselJes Varin, Ancellin, Fourcisy, Proche, 
Hullin, Madame Coperre. Mesdames Vedy, Beseke, 
Davis, Kyalls, E.Griffiths, Bedford, M’ Henry, Clari, 
Lane, Lydia, Ballin, Hall, A. Jones, &c. 

Monsieurs Bretin, Finart, Albert, fils, Michau, 
Martin, Simon, Messrs Petit, Clement, O'Brian, 
Hunt, &c. 


DRURY LANE. 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, entitled 











The Demon! or, the 

Mystic Branch, 

Isabella ° - Miss Fanny Ayton 

Alice . " « Mrs Wood 

Abbess of St Rosalie . Mlle Baseke 

Clarice e . « Miss Faucit 

Robert ° - «+ Mr Wood 

His Equerry ° - Mr Cooke 

Bertram ° e . MrH. Phillips 

King of Sicily . « Mr Hatton 

His Chamberlain « . MrFenton 

Prince of Grenada . - Mr Howell 

The Phantom Prince . ~. Mr Bartlett 

Reimbaut . . Mr Templeton 


Alberti and Hubert Mr Bedford and Mr Yarnold 
After which, Mr Prancue’s Drama of 


Charles the Twelfth. 


Enudiga : ’ + Miss Pearson 
Charles the Twelfth - « Mr Farren 
Major Vanberg . « Mr Cooper 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk . Mr Harley 
Adam Brock e « Mr Wallack 


Monday, The Demon! or, the Mystic Branch. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 
The Characters by Mrs Yates. Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs Daly. Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Henmings, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 


To conclude with a Burletta, entitled 














The Devil’s Son. 
Isabella ; ° + Miss Daly 
Pauline : Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Statue of St Rosalie - Mrs Gallot 
Robert ° - «+ -Mr Hemmings 
Bertram. ‘ . Mr Yates 
Raimbant . Mr J. Reeve 
Prince of Grenada . » Mr V. Webster 
His Phantom . Mr Saunders 
Hubert and Arthur MrS. Smith and Mr Morris 
NEW STRAND THEATRE. 





A New Burletta, entitled 


Spring Guns & Man<Traps. 


Lady Bell . ‘ - Mrs Waylett 
Hon. Francis Seymour - Mr Forester 
Sir Henry .« . - MrC. Bland 


After which, a Burletta, called 


How Many Wives has He? 
Miss Thompson Miss Ferguson 

Miss Tompkins . « Miss Mattley 

Mr Alexis Twissieton - Mr Forester 


At the end of the Burletta, the Infavt Prodigy, 
Master Hugbes, will perform on the Harp. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, entitled 
The Four Sisters. 


Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, 
and Ellen, . - Mrs Waylett 


lo conclude with a Broad Farcical Burletta, entitled 
The Soldier’s Stratagem. 


Mrs Wraugle . Mrs Macnamara 





K ester ° Mr Rayner 


Quarter before Seven.——The doors are opened half an hour before the time of c 


en 
R THIS EVENING, 


rury-lane—Covent-Garden—Ulym ic—City—7 oC 
oa before Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hail/-past Siz— % vock — Queen's 


oburg—Quarter past Siz, 


COVENT GARDEN, 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, called 
The Fiend=-Father; or, 
Robert of Normandy, 











Isabel . ° - Miss Shirreff 
Alice ° « « Bie lnverarity 
Helen e ° - Mrs Vedy 
Robert ‘ - « Mr Braham 
Bertram. 3 - Mr Reynoldson 
Arnaud - «+ Mr Keeley 
Albert ‘ ts - Mr Duroset 
Brano P >» «+ Mr Henry 
King of Sicily . - Mr Diddear 
| Spirit of Fire - «+ Mr Payne 
| Demon Herald \ M: Irwin 
| Allan . . . « MrHoll 
| Chamberlain to the Princess Mr J. Cooper 
| High Priest . - Mr Morley 
To conclude with the Musical Farce of 
The Highland Reel. 
Moggy M‘Gilpia , - Miss Taylor 
Jenny ° - «+ Miss Cawse 
M‘Gilpin . * - MrF, Matthews 
Sandy . « «+ Mr Wilson 
Shelty . . Mr Keeley 
Charlie e - «+ Mr Duruset 
| Captaiu Dash ° - Mr Baker 
| Sergeant Jack 2a G. Stansbury 
| Laid of Raasay Mr Turnour « 
| Croudy ° - « Mr Evans 
Apie ° ° Mr Heath 
| Benin . ° 


» Master Harvey 

The New Grand Opera will be repeated every Even- 
| ing until further Notice. 

Monday, The Miller and His Men. 

Tuesday, Old and Young. 

Weduesday, Katharine and Petruchio. 

Thursday, St David's Day. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Burletta of 
_ The Widow. 
The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestsis 
Ater which, a New Burletta, called 


The Proof of the Pudding! 
Mrs Poff . - Mrs Glover 
| Monsieur Ragout 





. «. MrJ.Biand 

| To which will be added, Mr C. Dancer's Burletta, of 
| He’s Not A-miss! 

| Mrs Prettyman . Mrs Glover 

| Mrs Charles Aldgate Miss Fitzwalter 

| Frederick Fitzailan . Mr J. Vining 

| Gunn 8 - «+ Mr Bland 

| Price Prettyman. « Mr Lision 


To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Piancue and C, Dance, of 
Olympic Devils! 
Orpheus . ‘ . Madame Vestris 
Eurydice ‘ + « Miss Forde 
| Proserpine ‘ - Miss Fiizwalter 
| Pluto . e * . MrJ, Bland 








| QUEEN'S. 


| A New Nautical Melo-Dramatic Romance, called 


| The Wizard Skiff. 





} Paulina. ° Miss King 
Count Beregeroff - Mr Dillon 
Wolfo ; . - Mr Shoard 
Verz Waddledorf - Mr Smith 
Constantine ¥ + Mr Norton 
_—. — sue: Mile Celeste 


After which, a Farcical Entertainmeat, called 


The Cockney’s Disaster. 


Emma Somerton Miss Dix 
Mis Thompson ‘ Mrs Russel! 
Captain Poppleton + Mr Hooper 
Frederick Poppleton Mr Dillon 


Nicholas Twill ° Mr Smith 
To which will be added,a Novel Exhibition, entitled 
The Shakspeare Gallery- 
To conclude with the Grand Military Spectacle of 
The French Spy: 


Mathilde de Gramont, Pierre ; 
Graziot, Omir and Almond ¢ Mile Celeste 
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